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•WAGE LAB€)UR. n. 

I The process by which 
those who work 
enrich those who 
don't." 

Cbaz Biife in The 
American Heretics Diary 


“The world owes everyone a living" - official 


u 
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NOT BLOODY LIKELY 

say the politicians, the bosses and the rich 


I n a Jeoture Iti Ixjndon Noam 

Chomsky reminded his audience of 
some of the rights written into the 
Unlviersal Dedamtlon of Human Rights 
passed unanimously by the United 
Nations General Asaembfy In 1948. For 
examine, Artide 25 states that: 

"Everyone has the rl^t to a standard of 
adequate for Lhc health and well 
being of hlinarlf and hl» iamUy, including 
food, cbthing, houaing and riiedical care 
and necessary social services, and the 
right to secure that in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other tack of 
ItveUhood" 


SUPPORT THE 
SIGNALMEN 

T he atgnalnieii*s 24-hour strike 
was, some say. prcfvoked by the 
government fn that a compromise 
ofTer by Kalitradc of 5.7% plus the 
annual 2.5% ^ven to all railway 
employees was without explanation 
withdrawn at the last minute, thus 
making the strike Inevitable, 

The signalmen's grievances go back 
several years, so muck so that the bash- 
pay for a ‘’station platform employe* al 
£154.30 a week is ~£7,70 more than a 
bottom grade signalman*. And In fact 
In this year's pay round for all grades, 
signal staffs pay had been 
"ringTene-ed for special Ireatment". 
The gQfvenimerit strenuously denied 
blocking the extra pay rise for the 
signalmen so as to use Lhc occ.^slon 
of the aliike for Major to accuse the 
labour leaders of conniving at ihe 
stoppage, etc. ... and the damage to 
the economy ... the usual party 
politick diatribe. 

From a purely flnan/ial angjc U is 
said that British Hall will have lost 
£10 million In revenue from ihe 
24-hour stoppage. Ycl If tiicy tiad 
paid the 4.000 signalmen even tfw 
J i96 they were dtma/idirig h 


have still c^st only an extra 


mlLilon in a wltole year! Who said Lire 
Brillsb were a nation of i^hopkcepeui r 
^ atiopkrepor would Usiv*- Hi icj^n bellcr 

0,1 Omt tiinK ^ niMiU-irtr 


Chomsky produced devastating 
figures for the richest country in the 
world - the United States. In hJs view 
the US has the “worst record on 
poverty in the industrialised world. 
Tens of millions of people are hungry 
every night. Including millions of 
children who are suffering from third 
world levels of disease and 
malnutrition". 

So U does not need much 
Imagination to appreciate what is 
happening In the third world 
countries, perhaps freed from old 
fashioned colonial Ism bu t thanks to 
GATT, well and trufy^ colonised by the 
‘almighty dollar’. Chomsky quoted a 
UNESCO estimate that "about 
500^000 children die every year as a 
result of the debt management 
burden alone'. As for chronic poverty, 
the World Health Organisation 
estimates that eleven miUjon children 
die every year "from easily treatable 
diseases". 

A rticle 23 of that same UniverBal 
Declaration underlines that 
"everyone has the right to work" and 
not only that but "to just and 
favourable conditions of work". The 
European Union's Sodal Chapter, 
which makes some attempt in that 
direction, has been accepted by 
eleven of the twelve member states. 
Ike odd-man-out is Majors Britain 
and he never f^eases to boast of his 
‘success' In opting ouU 
Artide 23 adds another universal 
right "to protection against 
uncmDlovmeii*- with rcmuneraOoii 
hU..«eU and hl» fa^Iy ^ 

If o«™™ry by othrr 
IJnHeclIon , 

Oil Noble sentiments and the 
of miei»tkiiih by n bumk of 
Ijiduii bins do gqoders as the 

world was ritiei gtiig from seven years 
ot blot>cJy wuriiirr llaiim hed by Uic 
.j iipaiKS*^ at lai k on China aiui ending 
l>ro lejii widi I he final croup ugatiTsl 
Jaijanese btipcrtallsmi , 

Qf lhai ghastly war we are 
ronsi^ ^^y mnunded of the hokwausi 
and iHJW. In anniversary of 

Lhe Nornuindy luvaaJon. goveniiiienUi 
are ruling the lens of 

ihoiis^idh of yaung conscripts who 
I heir in iii#* Oithi nm 


that blootfy war ended the lives of 
possibly fifty million civilians and 
aoJdlers and flattened the 
infrastructure of most of Europe, the 
Soviet Union and the Far East 
No wonder in 1948 amidst the rutns 
the capitalist world could see a 
pmsperous future ahead. Especially 
the USA. which was unscathed and 
onlyjotned the European massai^e 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbour. There was Bill Clinton, 
actor, hand on heart surrounded by 
the neat crosses and the flags, and 
more or less itnpi^ing that the war 
had been ‘won' on the beat!hes of 
Normandy by the yanks. The war was 
won by copUnksm and paid for by 
some fifty million victims on both 
sides. fconffnued on p€ige 2} 


CAMTAUST 
BADGES OF 
SLAVERY 

P erhaps only second to advertising 
i:ars and their sodal status impact 
are the nvobUe phones. Not a day 
passes without advertisements 
making it clear that you are 
‘somebody^ if you can flaunt your 
mobile phone either in the train or In 
the pub “ and especially If you are 
(conttmwd m page 2} 
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(contin.from page i; 

F ifty yeare on the Soviet Union has 
collapsed, thanks to the corruption of 
Its hierarchyt but to quote Chomsky: 

'UNESCO csttmatcB that the human oo&t of 
what b calkd 'eranomlr reform' In Russia has 
been some 500,000 excess deaths a year since 
19B9 There arc comparative figures for 
el&rwhcrc In eastern Europe.* 

No wonder that a number of the former 
Eastern bloc countries are having second 
Lhou^ts about the ^joys of capltalisml 
But certainly Western Europe had a 
post-war bonanza ion the grave-stones of 
the ■ heroes' and unwilling and unwilling 
victims of the holocaust that was World 
War Twol. 'T^ouVe never had it so good* 
was the way Prime Minister MacMillan 
summed It up for the proles. And its gone 
bad on them ever since, for obvious 
reasons. 

And we must start by reputing for the 
n'th time that modem technology could 
easily ensure all the basic needs of 


‘The world owes everyone a Uvlng" - official 

“NOT BLOODY LIKELY 


'every one of Ihem has the rlghr ^ 

No esccqMng this oommitmen/ on b/Auiif of 
fhif human ratx'. 

say the politicians, the bosses and the rich death of Ihc labour l^arly leader 

O - - ur quesUon Is; How..-■ ■ Impl/wl' 

change so long as 


mankind with a minimum number of 
hours spent In providing them. Surely 
teisune. to do what one wants to do. Is the 
Justification not only for the dally chores 
but for life Itself. After aU. we are not Just 
animals with only Instincts for survival. 
Homo sapiens has made ’living' such an 
interesting, exciting expcrlenoc If only we 
resist the exploiters from the politicians 
to the salesmen who want to tell us what 
the good life is ah about - with their 
productsl 

The media are part and parcel of the 
salesman racket to which we have Just 
referred and needless to say they have 
been more than active In selecting - no. 
in nomfnatiT^. since neither Prescott nor 
Beckett had by then entered the fray - the 
future leader of the Labour Party. 


CAPITALIST BADGES OF SLAVERY 
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fcontmixed_from page 1} 
bleeped, and you are not just phoning 
your wife to say you are delayed at the 
ofRcel 

When they first came onto the market 
this wrtler^s reacUon was that this was a 
new fomi of wage-salary-SLAVERY! Just 
as he described some years the 
personalised motor number plate.* 
Everybody. Including the mobile police, 
more easily 'pinch' you. 

Similar^ the mobile phones. The phone 
was a wonderful invention (Just as the 
internal combustion engine was). It 
contributed to our welfare (in emergency 
calls, for instance). As everything In the 
capitalist organised society. BTwould like 
you to sp^d hours talking to family and 
friends saying not much more than *how 
are you?" etc. WhaL we think is sinister is 
the mobile phone other than for the 
handicapped, and this writer is always 
being told that women drivers feel more 
secure. So be IL But when you see all the 
public service employees and the 
dq^rcssed'looking U'avelllng salesman 
with their briefcases (containing 
sandvriches probably] and their visible 
mobile telephone, expecting at any 
mDincnl for the voice of the rounder-up 
wanting to know where they are, what are 
th^ dc^ng and whaPs their next call (and 
surely even their spouses can try and 
keep tabs on their roaming t>on Juans? 
"We bcl Alan Clark has not invested in a 
mobile telephone!) 

W e repeat , the telephone is a wonderful 
invention and sendee, but as soon as 
Jt is exploited for the benefit of the boss, 
or the state, it becomes another foim of 
slavery. The four mobile telephone 
suppliers have, according to The 
Qmrdimx (9th June), each spent ten 
million pounds on launfh advertising 
‘and are alJ rolling out their networks as 
fast as their capital investment 
pnigranunes will allow*. 

We cannot do better that quote Nicholas 
Bannlsier from Tfus Guizndiari (9th June]* 
which also fwries adverts for this latest 
for the negative and sinister aspect of 
Ihe mobile phone: 

Ttinr^ no dbubt that the mobile phone has 
fiyj. tel lui Imaftea* a yuppie plaything. orl^ruiJly 
A tel SB a way of enabling peppk to enjoy a freer 
^ Today, however, mobile plwnes and 

^ rfl[it ■!! mpldly enabling employers to turn 
Into oompany serfs. 

TVfrrrwlon has turned die jobs tnarkrl Lnto 
jttEempiayQH' market, with workcr» afraid of 
their Jobs In the next round of 
teii idAndes. This lear has swiftiy turned the 
oTpagers and mobile phones away 
•te a means of keeping In touch when 


Se odltorial In the last Issue had 
■ttapnnl - ^Id Instead of golf. 
uvMe of the example we gave 
pte £52,600 for a plate with I 
invetei was the developer of 
iOsCfiaDt CdUL thntjfrh it ombab^ is 


necessary into 
touch/ 


a way of never being out of 
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Obviously having said this all along we 
cannot but agree. Mr Bannister adds 
another Important piece of information 
when he writes: 

"Not surprising^, stress-related Illnesses are 
on the ineniasc. and some psychologists believe 
that being constantly "on call' Is one of the 
causes. Thq,^ point to the need for people to be 
able to "switch off" from work if they are to relax 
effectively/ 

And he concludes with the statistics that 
make one despair. British Telecom 
forecasts: 

... about 5.6 mi ll i on mobile phone users by the 
end of the century - rou^ly one In ten of the 
population, stress-related Umesses are here to 
stay — and will be actively encouraged. 

This writer's advice Is to do as he does: 
have an ordinary telephone ex-tUrectojy 
and give the number only to the friends 
you love! There are risks, but at least 
they're worth It) 


© HEW FROK FREEDOM PRESS © 

HeaHh Service 
Wildcat 

As ft says on the front cover, "this book is 
dedicated to the daft doctrine that people 
trained in making profits can run a better 
health service than peopte trained in caring 
for the sick* It is the fourth book of Donald 
Rooum's *Wildcaf cartoons to be published 
by Freedom Press, but the first in which 
[>onald has worked with a cdlaborator 
Most of the hilanous scripts arc by a 
welJ-known writer, not an anarch ist, who 
works for the National Health Service. It is not 
a joke but a real fact, that the writer's new 
conditions of service include the threat of 
dismissal for "causing the management to lose 
confidence in you as an employee' So the 
writer has prudentiy elected to use a 
pen-name for this book, Victoria N. Furmurry 
When she' retires from tine NHS, people may 
be startled to tearn 'her' true identity 
Meanwhile the book is as thought- 
prcr/oking and laughter inducing as ffe ofrier 
Wildcat' books, af>d none the less so for 
being on a single topic 



can anything 
the people are 
dependent on a mass media for metything 
they know about the economy, debates in 
the Commons, the unemployment 
situation, which not only neuer questions 
the capitalist system but simply 
rcgurgltato the government hand-outs of 
the state of the economy or the 
unemployment situation as gospel truth? 

As to the poliycal parties, they pay 
lip-service to full employment but have no 
practical suggestions as to how this will 
be achieved. Because (i cannot be 
achiet^ by a capUalist system dominated 
not only the profit motive but by the 
obsessions of a free market, techno logical 
development at all costs, and investment 
In any country where labour is ch^p- 
We have all the skills and technology to 
realise the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and in addition the kind ot 
leisure undreamed qfini94S. Instead of 
which worldwide the Internationm 
Labour Office's recent report estimated 
the level of global artemploymenl al aboiU: 

30%. ^ 

Now it's no use Major and the other rabid 
defenders of the capitalist system arguing 
that the 'beggars' and the 'unemployed' 
are work-shy. Yes. there are some, and 
many more idle rich who dorit even soil 
their hands with money (but dorit have to 
live in cardboard boxes). What Major's 
mafia will not recsognlse is that mlUions of 
babes are bom Into this world all without 
their prior agreement and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Ri^ts says that 


media that they shall be the arbUers. 
ind«;d. even before the offiflaJ deadline 
^ey had decided that R would be Tony 
BlaJr. ObvloiLsly we anarchists could n't 
care less, as ihc saying goes. Until the 
labour Party abandons t he ballot box and 
adopts a srxrlallsl programme and make-s 
its appeal to the people tn the strfNri to 
dispossess the rich nothing will change. 
And we are sure they never wUll Michael 
Meacher, one of the shadow ministers, 
goes part of the way when he proposed 
"higher taxation of the richest earning 
ab^re £60,000 a year*. ThaCs £1,200 a 
toeek That's not the redistribution of 
wealth that both Labour and even 
Liberals talk about. Bui anyway, what 
none of them face la the fact that 
three-quarters of the wealth of this 
country Is owned by a mere 10% of the 
population, if LhaL There would be work 
space (land for those who want to work it) 
and all the materials and expertise to 
build thousands of new homes every year. 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is achievable not only for the 
homeless and the poor in this tsouniry but 
worldwide on one condlLlon: th^ rich must 
be dispcks^ssed - the land, the factories 
and the Luorkshops must be returned to 
puMc ownership and/or the beneJU of off. 

The poUUcal parties wouldn't dream of 
such a programme. The Initiative must 
come from the millions of the 
dispossessed. The aitematlve is wage 
slavery and/or unemployment, 
homelessness and poverty. 

The choice Is with us. 


Tories and Nazis 


I f ‘Nazi' b a mere tenri of abuse, then to say 
ihe Tories are Like Nazis is a well-deserved 
insiilt. But if *Nazt* is taken lo mean the 
political faith of those who mied Germany 
fmm 1933 lo 1945, ihc statement is false. 
Ideologically. Tories and Nazis are quite 
differenL 

Nevertheless, there are some imeresdng 
parallels. Both groups cite pseudo-science in 
support of their doctrines, the mad ethnology 
of Houston Stewart Chamberlain in the case 
of Nazis and the daft economics of Milton 
Friedman in the case of the Tories. And 
preseni-day Conservaiives* facing almost 
certain defeat at the general election in two 
years time, arc in a position analogous to that 
of the Nazis in 1942, realising that they would 
probably lose the Second World War, 

Had the Nazis miugated their cruelty as 
defeat came nearer, they might have retired 
quietly like the Kaiser after the First World 
War, and other defeated rulers. Soft-peddling 
their racism would have been a go^ move 
from the stiindpoint of their personal safety, 
but it was when they began to lose the war that 
they began the policy of genocide. They were 
idealists to whom personal safety was less 
imponani than the welfare of the nation. 
Passionately sincere about iheir crazy race 
tlieory. iliey resolved to Icjive the ' Aryjin race' 
free of the Jewish racial parasitcL regardless 
Ljf what hiippened to themselves. So ilicy 
converted concentration catnps to death 
ctunps, and as defeat drew nearer they diverted 
more and more resources from tiic war effort 
Ui die urgent business of exienninating Jews, 
Tory doctrines arc nowhere near as 
hjathsomc as Nazi dtxtrincs, but they arc 
every bit as douy, and arc embrac^cd with equal 
passion. Some Tories really tki believe that the 
nch oreate wealth, that lowcnng the lucome-s 
of iTKisi increases the prospeniy of all mid that 
poverty can be defaued by persecuting the 
poor. 

Like the Nazis of 1943, the Tories Uxlay have 
a a>upic of years m which to put their mad 
doctniics iiiu:i effect. They have nothing to 
gain by soft-pedaJIing since they expect id lose 


whalever they do. The Joud-moulhed bully 
who introduced ‘you can’t buck the market' 
has been deposed, but the mild-mannered 
accountant who replaced her has appointed a 
whole crew of loud-mouthed bullies (Howard, 
Portillo, Patten, LiJley) to carry through the 
programme in alliance with longer- 
established Tory magnates such as Heseltine. 

Quangos of money-men and commiued 
Tories are given more power than eleaed 
councils, so that whoever is elected ihe Tory 
programme cannot easily be reversed. 
Services everybody needs - such as waicr 
supplies, public transport and the mail - are 
handed over to ihe money-men to take a profit 
from the profitable bits and dump the rest, in 
the supposed interest of everybody. 

The doctrine of the 'trickle-down effectL by 
which if the rich become ncher the poor 
become richer too, is contrary to logic (where 
the n,Hal is ainstam, if the rich have more the 
poor must have less). Not surprisingly, it has 
proved false, but expect no reversal of policy. 
Those who believe something in defiance of 
logic will believe the same thing in dcfiance 
of the facts, We predict iw o years of increas mg 
misery. 

When the election comes we shall not 
advocate a Labour government, a Liberal 
government or any government at all People 
who get into govemmern must have spent 
their lives in the power struggle, no doubt for 
the sake of their ideals but it still means that 
they arc somewhat dodgy ptxiple. And no 
govcTTiEneni can achieve anything unless it 
surys in power, which means no government 
can afford to antagonise the military, financiaJ 
or bureaucratic establishments. In practice^ 
govemmcnis have a great deal in common and 
anarchists advocate only those social 
institutions tn which nobody governs 
anybody. 

We recognise, however, that different power 
seekers have different ideals. Judged on the 
basis of [heir ideals alone, the Nazis are 
worthy of hatred and the Tories are far from 
lovable. 
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BOOKS 


H ayH>n-Wye jn Powys is a sleepy old 
market town which was given a new 
iiKiustry by a picturesque old rogue (sorry, wc 
meant enticprencunal hero) who himod the 
place into a centre for the second-hand book 
trade. From ihc old cinema lo the old fire 
station, every available building is stuffed 
with old books, and the initiative has attraacd 
other booksellers to open up in the shops in 
between. 

inevnably Hay-on-Wye became a venue for 
Uierary festivals, and this year ihc seventh Hay 
Festival, sponsored by local traders and 77ie 
Indepfndem, had a strong poetry bias with 
some thirty professional poets present ranging 
from R.S, Thomas through Brian Patten to 
Benjamm Zepheniab. 

Included was a four-session poetry 
5 ^«ami 4 /n (North American Indian for a 
pleasure party) during which nine other 
pfomineni poets composed a commissioned 
work, discussing their progress in stages with 
ea ch otha and with their audience who were 
invited to join in with their own poems on the 
gi%'en theme - a fascinating experience. 

When the subject was announced, the 
assembled poets groaned, for the title was to 
be 'Freedom", Everyone objected thai ^^d 
abstract themes like that just encourage 
pompous ponhficaiion (this conftnns the lang 
experience of the editors of Freedom, who 
sensibly mfiain from publishing veme). 

But one member of the audience w'as a 
veteran reader of ibis journal, Brian 
Richardson, For him the word wasnT at all 
abstmcL It the be has read and 
sometimes written for for forty or more years. 
And the challenge brought to his mind a 
salutary lessons lau^i to him by his son Ben 
many y^rs ago when Ben was aged three. 

So he occupied the wailing lime in 
composing an evocation of this one particular 
concreie experience concerDed w iih Freedom . 
The poets re-assembled with their 
coniribuiions. and the organisers didn"i 
encourage dirii audience to come up and read 
iheir own poetical offerings, knowing what 
bad poetry we can all produce if pressed. 


Puff for freedom at 
poets’ pow-wow 


Bui Brian boldly insisted on mounting the 
stage. What he said was this: 

FREEDOM t% TATTERS 

Freedom is the anarebist fortnightly. 

Anarchism is applied dtruism. 

It means exercising frecdoni with rcspotujbiliiy' 

My son has an anarchist upbringing. 

Instead of fairy siories. 1 read to btm from my paper 

At three, be is strong oc freesdom, 

He grapples with rcsponsibilJo^, 

His ravouritc phrase. Inrush log aside proffered help, 
is ‘do it self 

He has, as they say. a mind of his own. 

When I left the house this morning, we were in 

coniendoD. 

1 expect I had lapsed into the parental authoritariaaism 
I grew up with and cannot quite cast off. 

He won't tolerate it. 

ru make it up to hjm when 1 get home. 

What does the man mean 
applied altruism? 

Why couldn't he give me a hit of his time 
lo play in the sand pit after bceakTiisi? 

Freedom with responsibility? 

Can't he respect my judgement 
that the sand" s not too wet? 

ni give him Freedcm, 
ru give him direct acdonl 
See, he's left it on the stool 
beside the lavatory, as usuaL 
How easily it icarsS 

Now. lo spr^id it round on the floor 
so he can only sec the fragment 
with the bcadiiDc. 

I wish I could read. 

1 hope k says 
FRJEEDOM IN TATTERS, 

To Brian’s surprise and giaafication, everyone 


lesparulcd wiih delight He had illtiminaicd an 
aspea of everybody ’ experience. But noi onlv 
itm. People oDwcJexl round hun afterwards 
and asked questions like ‘ Does Fret^^ ^oU 
exist?* and ' Wberc can 1 buy a copy nowadays^’ 
or T used to read Frtedem in the *5(k, or 
'TOsh and had no Kica it as soU arouiKl*. 

So. along with [be son wboooa taoghi bts 
faiba an in^jonant ksstai by learmg up the 
paper, Freedom, the journal that never 
pubtisbe;; poetry, was one of the acciifeata] 
pleasures of the Hay Festival for IW4, 
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Food for Thought... and Action 


More goodies from the Freedom Press Bookshop. 

Optn Fue: the Open Magmine Parf^hiet series 
itnihoiogy. ^ 1 ^edited by Greg Ruggiodoand Stuart 
Sahulka,, published by The New- Press. This 
uniholDgy, with m innoduedon by the radical 
American hkicinan Howard Zinc, con tains classic 
eswy^ inch as Noam Chomsky's 'Media Connor, 
Howard Zinn"i 'Colninbus , the Indians and Human 
PnjgTO’ and Mike Davks's ‘Los Angeles Was 
lust iIk Heguming'. criginalLy published in the 
Open Magazine Pamphlet s^ies. Divided mto five 
parts thled, fcsps^tivcly. The New World Order" 
Ca series of essays wriUen at the time of the Gulf 
Wv): 'Silence * Death, ibe body as battleground' 
(essays d^kig with the politics of the body, 
abonkin rights. AIDS, etc.); ■Giecning America' 
(txeikigy issues). A Thousand Points of Light 
race, rcprcisiori and resistance' and 'Media 
Ccxitro] by Chomsky Most of the material 
repnnwd m ihb book ts obviously ctxu;cme 4 i with 
pohucaJ andsodalissua inibe USA.but many of 
the essays are fitst rate and of universal interoit 
Much cheaper than buying the individual 
pamphlets. pages, 

Gme to CViMzIeit: origins of North Afnerittm 
dropout cukurr* edited by Ron S&koUky nod 
lames Kodmhnc. published AutoncinsediiyAK 
Press A huge coLbelkiD of essays on a hidden' 
aspect of North America u htstosy, the titk is 
inspjted by the inh^tanb trf the 1o*r colony of 
Koanciake. set up by Sir Walter RaJcigh and fnends 
in ibe sixieenth century, who ‘went nauve". 
disappearing without a trace, leaving only the wtitd 
GRtMTAN (the oame of i local tube of friendly 
Ifid»iis> carved no a tree 'Anicnca' was founded 
as a land of dropouts Almost at tmcc it began lo 
produce its own crop of djssideots - visbrJino. 
Utopians. Maroons (escaped sbvci). white and 
black 'Indians*, sailora and buccaneers, lax rebels, 
aflffry women, crank rcfnjmcrs. ‘tri racial isolate 
c^unido - all a «h» ™« 

Betrsclf litendou c.tr«d out m»fc. 


the sign of Wiid(er)[icsE and its guardians, the 
‘natives'. Having disappeared from 'hislory' they 
have ever since been ignored by the consensus and 
iU guardians the academics. This book aims to 
redress the balance and would be an ideal 
ceznpanion ID Howard Zion's excellent A Peoples 
History of the United States (available from 
Freedom Press Bookshop at £16,99, plu^ 10^ 
poBiagc) or Freder ick Turner'sflffyo/ui Geography. 
382 pages, illustrated. £8.95. 

The Phdosophf of Pitnk: more rhm noisef by 
Cratg O'Hara,'sclf^published (LFSA 1994). An 
mteresling history of the punkmovonent in Nojth 
America, written by a participant;, not an outside 
observo. Of particular interest is the section (a 
large part of the book} where the author shows the 
influ^jcc of anarch is I and left-wing ideas on many 
punk bands, and the opposition of these bands and 
their foUowers, to the growing skinhead movement 
in North Amer ica, which has generally come, more 
and more, undia- Ihc sway ofrace'bato ideology and 
all tbargo<^ with it. Essential for anyone imenestod 
in yotiih cults, punk or the subversive poteatial of 
popular culture ftf any}, UlO pages, illustrated, 
£4.95 

Pk Sease venut The State: a history of miUiant 
miners m the ihuuaster tina* by Davki John 
Dixjglas, jxjhlifhed by Hie urn ix Hmss, "This book 
ui fast of ail abrml tnilinuit working ebss act Ivtty. 
showing just what ladinury people can do when 
they pul then mind* to U ll centres on the inincrv' 
strike of 1984 85 but includes material from both 
before and aflc^ the batlle . " An insick:!! account 
of workit^ class smuggles, the aulhur. an NUM 
delegate and contributor to the paper Cfrrij War, 
has to he at the ceoire of a fau bit of conlrova'sy 
over die past year or two conccmirig the role of 
trade unions Anyone imeiesied m ibe backgn>und 
to lliu should see the exchange ibai UKtk place m 
ihc ACF's magazine f:^rg£rnire/ (issue no, 29, 
January '931. the Wikkat pam|ihlct. Outside and 
Agmnst the Unions (i a-itiquc cif 1). Douglass's 


vbws) and the pamphlet Goodbye to the l/nktns 
publisbcd by Advocom / Echange ct MouveroenL 
112 pages. £4.50, 

Workers SoUdariiy, WSM, quarterly, no, 42. Now 
in a new A3 newspaper forma U this issue carries 
articles on 'freland Neither Orange nor Gieea'. 
'Bosnia, Rwanda and UN Intervcnlkin\ 'Parents. 
Puritans and Poverty', and the oppositioti tp the 
new water rates in Ireland, The previous issue has 
pieces on republicans, peace and anarchism, the Air 
France workers' strike, attacks on iravelling 
people. Ihc housing crisis, and mt'ire. 12/20 pages. 
75p. 

Battle of Trafalgar 'VHS video (certificate 15), 
Despite TV Cooperative. An account of the 
anii'pol] lax demoostTHlion on 31st March 1990, 
one that is radically differem from that picsentod 
by telcvtsion. news. Eyewitnesses tcU their storiics 
against a backdrop of vitSco footage showing the 
day's events as they unfolded. Demonstrators* 
tostimonies raise some utKomforiable quest ions, 
Quesiioni about public order policing, the 
mdependence and accountability of the media, and 
the right lo demonattaie. Diere's some excellent 
footage of the police rbt and the responses of the 
crowd. If you were there u this iracJtiiiooa] British 
method of protest and rcsisiance against an 
atbitrary auibnrity that's not listening, this vkloo 
will serve as a momentofor life, Jfyou weren't, cr 
.. . put this in your video machine and make believe 
you wra^cl Running lime 52 minutes, £10.00. 

Noiett Demarufiitg the bnpossibie is now back in 
print at the new price of £10.99, Breaking Free has 
been reprinted, new price is £3.95. Semhaenie Sf* 
is also back in prini at £8.95, 


Titli;* dislributcc] hy I'leedotn Preit DUiribuiDts 
(nwb^d*) lue p«l free iidsad (vtd 15% for oversew 
or den), pu iiha lillec picuc sdd 12D% townnR pemar 
apd packiiig ialiad 20% oV(sic«. Chcquoi in aia-Uog 
liaysUe la FKIjTaXHvt PRKSS pjew. 




E nergy ii whai hie 

m o f ipeEBtiCS] 

frum lif mgikaA gmipH^ The crr^uMi 
Ne wai einii< of ■RIH' BMiHflP 

1* lhat it ta ■ e iw w wy nnurf vMniaig 

equaCKyni, but tI 

energy systcmi are ’aivff* lad MM k m pwt m 

quibbling about whurfr is «tet 
So vjy in the ^ tenUfiL circlai I o»H lo 
IL we ate nil in the same »-HJp 

N umbers ate msUTKlive When tw^ iY,:yKU 
p^»pulation have bctici ihit)?», ti> d 
punmg ullc LiLiAsts on balkil I*iipci' d 
peiiplc arc beginning u* see ihii.4j|ib the ^ if 

pttliDc* 

E lcctnms come ami go. hui thegmrmin ni ^iff 
bang cm unril the \m ankle oi ifa NMl 5«i 
Oil Artoiber sure ngn of a dehared ciDracy m km 
Mrc, frequency md quality of fx i 


T beaire. tn jtJi lU iwpccia, wm tau|ht ro me ao 
jvdiLferiheibcaitrcnevffaiiploycdme Thrae 
pjays c»f mine received three dtfferetw aeitoieata 
My fini wait produced by roy young ftictisk jad 
was intcfciting to do The secmkl was mm 
produced, cvctj a ci?f^ is mi tooioris ex isicmr lie 
tbtid hod two excelkxu readings and stripped 
and then some five years ago Pbt^ic are ifl 
interested but ore deterred bociujsc it ocedsacM 
of tbotisaiids. Mtist fringe theatres cannoteijpet^^ 
more than four ACU>rK. although Sean 
Red Roses for Me bad a large cast in their adiqpllj^ 
receatr^ival at Uic Umiy Tbcauc. 

I oteicsiiiig to read through anarefcusi pqtdittR 
m otd dmwers 'Wildcat's' editonal freot^ 
of its number 1 issue twenty yckrs kgo(l974)cc^ 
be reprinted today without altering one istjrdTk I 
bit that starts: 'Tlic BritMih Army's occupiiJDHf i 
NoitbejD Ireland is a failure. It always wmH e j 
decision - by a J..abouir government - to und iJx I 
troops in was an admission of failure in the fint | 
place For a jEraction of what ii costi Britiib 
taxpayers to keep the soldiers where they ae - 
miserable, hated and gcuing killed - the oiigmk' 
demands for bouses. Jobs, an end to electa^ 
gerrymandering, could have been tact, Bat 
governments will always seek to save face 
than save people ... The aitomaii vc is more Idllim* 


C apitalism is playing havoc with the 

and most tmsied services. Thai hospiufrixp 
exist to moke money out of patients and not to 
thon is now well known and ibere arc laltscc 


service? Once the post office is compbri? 
piivaiised, leticrs will have to be collected frao# 
sorting offices. Perhaps we will have to iclqibtM^ 
and ask 'any letters for me today?' The decscps 
answer wiU be swift: 'Icticrs for you arc a^wtt 
collccdon at the sorting offices of Edrahii# 
Newcastle, Foocy and Lisbon". Just saddle up]!«*' 
borse and off you go, Far-fetcbed? An acquaiatiB^ 
in India wolring for hk post was finally peiss^ 
lo break into the district office and liberal thett^ 
addressed to him and his friendsi 

S ince Tve stopped reading other Uum _ 
newspapers I entirely rely on Frccdt^* 
international coverage. The paizWcm cf 
(and they are exceUent) is not only die Isngua^^ 
the political slang that goes with il The 
anarchist movement the simpla- the Ibd| 
bccrxnes. We tend to undsstato things. News 
abroad shows a great renewal of activiiy. 




comrades abroad know of the signifkince 
proposed October even IS in this locality? 
important if she London AnaichUi FonD^J 
an evening in iis stead. But as for the idkbJJJ 
news, can wc have mere of what is ^ 

the 'Anarchist UPRISING in Mexico' 
evidently planned for um years, bui 
communiques which sou^ as if *^^*^^^^***^3 
Radio Albania at its most glutinou* «■- *Sf 
were written by comredes wboa: teetb 
in by thefr erstwhile ma«eis. 
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T elling tbe tnjtii could cost 3 million 
dollanw if It happens 10 upsei Monsania 
the giani chemical mulli-naiionaJ, especially 
when it is backed by the US govemmenL The 
vicutns are two smallish American dairies 
who are being sued for labelling their iruUt 
BST-ftee. Monsanto make the gcneucally 
engineered hormone bovine somaiotropbm 
(BST), which when injected in 10 cows 
increases their milk production by up to 20%. 
This rs erne of the first commercial uses of a 
genetically engineered food product and 
profits depend on 11 not being rejected by the 
consumer. However such cows arc much more 
prone to the udder mfcction masiiliSp which is 
treated with anubioiics, which then appear m 
the milk and could evenimlly contribute to the 
production of antibiotic resistant baacria. 
There may be other as yet unknown effects 
from dnnking such milk. 

Con sinner groups in the US have failed in 
their aitempis to get milk produced by 
BST^treared cows labelled so that people 
could choose, instead the US government 
Food and Drug Administiation (FDA) has 
decided that milk from the two sources is 
indistinguLshablc and to label milk produced 
by old fashioned cows as BST-free would be 
making a raisle^ing health claim by implying 
that milk made without the hormone is 
healthier than milk produced with it Nobody 
is asking the cows. It is of course pure 
coincidenoe that three of the FDA officials 
have had previous links with Monsanto* 
IronicaJly, American farmers are already 
producing too much milk and the US 
govemroeni has to buy up billions of pounds 
of surplus each year under their farm price 
support system* 


N ewspaper headlines cxrnfuse and mislead, 
not least when scieDoe is ihe topic, and the 
copy that follows is hardly more helpful. 
Regmuably, only by going to the specialist 
journals and applying ahefty dose of common 
sense can one hope to arrive at any 
understanding of the significance of 
contemporary scientific developments* Two 
eitamples will suffice. 

^Saeoiists discover gay gene'' was the 
headline, followed by the announcement tha 
a region near the dp of the X chrtnnosomc, the 
one that deienBines gender, probably 
oontamed a gene for homosexuality. But what 
was the evidence? Thirty-three of forty pairs 
of openly gay brothers studied had inherited 
the same version of this region of the 
chromoseme when only twenty (half) would 
be cKpectfid to by chaiice. But to means of 
course that seven did uoL Another study has 
shown that the chances of the identical twin of 
a gay mn being gay is only 50% despite, 
pmsumably, a large measure of shared culture 
and experience. But no studies have been 
published on the inheritance of this section of 
chromosome in heterosexual men or even in 
closet gays. One is renunded of a study some 
years ago, that also hit the headlines, which 
found an association between violent 
bdiaviour and the possession of an extra Y 
(male) chromosome, The conclusion was 
discounted when it was realised that the study 


Science News 


had been limited to a group of men in an 
American gaol. 

Even the geneticists who published the Jaicf 
study considered that identifying the actual 
gene and produemg a prenaial test for u could 
be twenty years away and thai it would not 
mean ihat a man carrytag the gene would be 
gay and even that it would be immoral to use 
such a tesL To say that genes play some role 
in determming homosexual ity is to state the 
obvious, as we aie all the pnodiia of our genes, 
culture, experience and chance, but beware 
those who would claim to be able to sepafaie 
and quantitate the contribution each makes 10 
what we are as individuals. 

Some misguided gays welcomed the newT, 
thinking that biology was validating their 
sexual leanings, others more wisely saw such 
a test as a threat. In the US, goverament grants 
are readily available to geneticisLs willing to 
search for genes for alcoholism, violence. 


homelessness etc and of course for 
homosexuality, soon to be joined perhaps by 
unemployment and dissent. Eugenics is an 
ugly word now coming back into fashion; 
scientists and especialty gcoeheists need 10 be 
more caiefiil about how they present theu 
fmdmgs and we need to be more socpucal 
about bow we interpret them* 

My second example, more silly than senous, 
is a report based on a study of Souiheni 
Cahfomians three years ago that on average 
lefi'handed people die nine years earlier than 
the nght-handed, at 66 tnste^ of 75. Among 
those who died young there were more 
teft-handen than among those who died older 
Most sdentists were sceptical but several 
subsequent studies, including one based on 
3,000 first class cricketers from 1S64 
onwards, also found a difference in the 
average age of death, although much 
smaller, 1,7 years m the case of the cricketers. 


It ux>k a scaostiaan to detect and recufy the 
mistake fmdmg that the discrepancy was 
largely due to ignonng the cncketers who 
were stiU alive. However a little ammitn 
sense would make one suspicjous of the 
ccaiclusion. The older the age greiyp the fewer 
the kfi-banders, but mx because they had died 
younger but because the okkr they war ibc 
more likely it was that they w ould ha^'e had 
ihcir Icft-handcdncss suppressed in 
childhood, 

Incidciually, these studies did show ihai 
left-handers suffer more senous and fatal 
accidents. As an example of this wc were told 
that left handed mcketers who were likely to 
have been involved in either of the two world 
wars were 86% more likely to have been 
killed, a sumge deriniiion of aa'idcniaJ death 
perhaps. However in a world wtcrc mdusmaJ 
and home ux»ls and machinery arc designed 
for the nght-handed, common sense suggests 
thai the left-handed are nu>re likely to be 
igxident pri'ine. 

HS 


The rise of disease 
in a profit-obsessed society 


T he clearest guide to the effects of living 
conditions cm organisms is patterns of 
disease. When any living creature is deprived 
of something it needs - wheiher it be nutrients, 
protection from environmental stress, or 
appropnaie relations with others of its kind, its 
health suffers. 

But this view of health is alien to those who 
hold power. They - like most people ^ equate 
health care with faciliues for treating disease, 
and imagine that the coniinuing decline in 
nutritionai status of an inoeasing proportion 
of the British population is irrelevant to the 
current resurgence of infectious disease. 

Recant scares have brought renewed fears 
that drug-resistant disease is outstripping our 
ability to develop antibiotics. This situation 
was entirely predictable - indeed, Colin 
Johnson and 1 predicted it to Cured to Death, 
publisbaJ twelve years ago. What was also 
entirely predictable is the rise of mfections 
like tuberculosis, diseases that are 
theoretically ueaiable but which will rapidly 
become uncontrollable if the dominant 
institutions of our culture continue on iheir 
present course. 

A hundred years ago, the majoriiy of the 
adult population died prematurely from 
tuberculosis. Today, most people in 
developed countries have virtually forgotten 
the spectre of tuberculosis; they imagine that 
antibiotics and vacdnation have effectively 
eradicated iL But tuberculosis is coming back. 

In the small village of Tanygristau, just 
around the hill from Bl^au Ffestiniog in 
Snowdonia, ten children at the local primaiy 
school are known to suffer from tubcrciilosis. 
Reporting the outbreak, the local papers were 
concerned 10 stress that nobody should worry: 
the children are being treated, the infection is 


under control. No one asked why it was that 
the children (and possibly others - the results 
of the tests are not due until laic June) were so 
vulnerable that they contracted tuberculosis 
through brief comaos with the school dinner 
lady (whose disease had been mis-diagnosed 
as asthma). No one asked why she became so 
mfccrious, so quickly, that at least 15% of the 
pupils developed the disease. And no one has 
attempted to explam why other people in the 
village are assumed to be safe from infection. 

The reality is that Tany^siau is a very poor 
commumiy. UncEnployment affects almost 
every family; the children are thin and pale 
despite their bracing cmmtry life and the fresh 
mounLam air. To the observant visitor it is 
obviems that the children are malnourished. 
They live mamly on crisps, chips and biscmis; 
even their free school dinners are 
over-processed and nutritionally poor. The 
school authorities - like the children's 
struggling mothers “ buy the cheapest filler 
they can geL 

Most are not so deprived that they are 
actually hungry, but immumty from disease 
requires a higher level of nourishment than 
this. The immune system needs adequate input 
of essential minerals and vitamins to functions 
effectively. Pcxir families simply do not get 
enough of these essential Duirients. Cheap 
food - the government's barrier against the 
social unrest that overt starvation w ould create 
- satisfies hunger without meeting the body's 
more subtle needs. 

infcciious diseases retreated from the 
affluent world when improved social 
conditions and better diet created enhanced 
immunity in the population as a whole. 
Vaccination and amibiotics had a negligible 
effect; fatal diseases like tuberculosis were in 


decline well befere specific medical measures 
were developed. TJicu' current rciuni - to 
places as diverse as New York Cuy and 
Tanygristau - reflects the damage diwic by 
those who have worked for a return to 
Victorian values. Along with the values ol that 
grim penod, wc are beginning ui sec the 
inevitable disease. 

Newspapers reflect public homn of the 
changes that arc in progress. Dtscasc is m the 
news* with the terrifying spectre of 
flesh-earing hactena to haunt rnedin watchet^. 
But always, the pundits look to medicine to 
solve the problem, not at the fundamental 
causes that allow ti to emerge. 

The underlying problem is that the rich and 
powerful make more money by creating 
conditions that favour disease than by 
reversing the trend. Just as the 
money-grabbing Victorian bosses created 
hideous sickness machines in thefr factories 
where half-starved people were worked io 
death, our institutions, obsessed with 
productivity and profits, have created a 
sickness culture that dominates society. 

Consider agriculture. The only type of 
farming which is consistent wnb heith - 
human health, ^minutl health and the health of 
the land - is organic. Organic methods 
produce food that is nutrient-rich, and 
therefore capable of supponing a healthy 
immune system. 

But organic farming is dying in Britain 
because it does not fii in with the dominant 
values of our ail cure, ft is a meihod of low 
inputs and low i^txjuctivity which does not 
work on a large scale. It is constrained by the 
fOToes and cycles of nature, so it does not 
promise year-round consistency of supply. Il 
(continued on page 7) 
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FEATURED 


I have been reading, with great interesi, the 
new coliecuon of Herbert Read's anarchist 
writings. There's a lot in u that I had never 
come across before, like the two items on land 
use “ a remaikabie review &om Spain and the 
World in 1938 of Orwin's book on The Open 
Fields^ then just published and now a classic, 
and some further reflections on the use of land 
from War Commemary in 1940, If we took Gar 
anarchism seriously, there would be enough in 
this book to keep us arguing for a year. I 
reached die conclusion that Read was like 
many of tis, given to romantic anarchist 
ibetoric when talking of tiungs in general but 
very imaginative and constructive when 
diseasing something in particular. 

Most of all, 1 was absorbed by David 
Goodway's introduction, tracing a variety of 
Read's pieoccuE^ons all through his life and 
noting changes in his views. For example, a 
big slice of Read’s reputation is neither 
anarchist nor literary, but related to his book 
of 1934on industrial design. Art and Industry. 
There he seemed to be shaking free from the 
arts and crafts legacy and asserting a 
machine-age aesthetic, but as Goodway notes, 
ten years later we fmd him "standing more or 
less foursquare alongside his great 
predecessors - Rusidn, Moiris, Gill - and 
stressing the fundamental, liberaiory 
imponance of the arts and aafrs in any free 
sodety”. And by twenty yesus later, as Misha 
Black, a designer who had been inspired by 
Art and Industry, complained: "*He had 
con^leiely changed his aitimde”. I felt the 
u^c to look beyond this to some of the 
dilemmas of ^ craft ideology. 

A few years ago a graphic designer told me 
about a project of his. For some reason - a 
book or an exhibition - tbree-dimmsional 
copies were to be made of items of fumiuire 
which ^pear in celebrated paintings. If I 
understood him correcily, they were also to be 
made in perspective so the table-tops were 
trape 2 oidal and the chair joints were at 
eccentric angles. I asked how the makers felt 
at being involved in such a curious cnierprise. 
'‘They loved k,” he replied. "'Released from 
the ptofessiona! burden of being craftsmen, 
they could take oo a job of wort.” 

Is the iTviiiKTr y a burden ibai lumbers 
Kflher than liiwa re s its adherents? Tve met 
some who tend lo apologise if they are 
discovered using power tools. It’s a hangover 
from the revulsion felt by moralists like 
Ruskin aiKl Morris towards capitalist indusory. 
They had a series of moral or aesth^c 
imperatives to obey, as well as inheriting the 
Romantic conception of the inspired artist. 
Ttee can scarcely be any crafts-people who 
have faithfully followed all these precepts and 
survived to tn-aire. ^ living, and some of them 
seem ariHtrary or irrational to many of us, but 
there must be few who have not felt a 
professional obligation to live up to at least 
cwo of the following assumptions. First there 
is the iosisieace that they should be both 
designer and maker: the work should be theirs 
from coQocption to conclusion. Secondly, it 
should be original, creative and 
non-repetinve. If every piece of woric is not a 
one-off job, ii must be condemned as 'soulless 
repetition'. Thirdly, since the crafrs revival 
was a reaction agamsc machine civilisation, 
machines should noc be used. Founhly, the 
crafis^icrson must be an ind^jcndent worker, 
ndeber an employer nor an employee. Fifthly, 
they should not get involved in the sardidness 
of commocial transactitMis - peddling one's 
products or advertising them must be 
degrading. 

Some craftsmen, like Sidi^y Barnsley, 

followed all these rules. Many minor ones, 
trying lo do so, lived a simj^ life in the 
couiury in a kind of holy poverty which was 
panly self-chosen but also reflected the 
economic climate. The oafrs lifestyle was 
inevitably lampooned by sodat commentators 
from Max Beerfaohm to Osbert L^icaster, or 
from RG. Wells to Malcolm Mitggeridge. But 
[h£ fashionable revival of interest in An Deco 
and An Nouveau, and the recognition ihai 
both these decorative movements exemplifred 
tours deforceoi crafr skills, has led tea long 


— ANARCHIST NOTEBOOK ^ 

Read, Morris, and making 
the best of it 


idea of involving his workers in ^ 
profit-sharing cooperative, but “decided 
against it on the grounds that ptofit-sliani>£ 
merely turned the workers into small 



Herbert Read 


overdue reassesaneni of the ^ 
movement,'reflected in an'"^und^ and' 
revealing new literature in die last decade. 

A century or more after its met^tion we can 
recognise its strengths and weaknesses. Th^ 
recognition is made sharper by the faa that the 
diatribes of Ruskin and Morns against the 
industrial eoxiomy were made at a time when 
Britain was the workshop of the world, while 
today we are witnesses of the collapse of 
British manufacnjring industry. We can see 
too, that theirsenseofoutrage at the situation 
of the wage-slave - long hours, low pay and 
bad working conditions - led them to 
exaggerate the extent to which skills had been 
desnoyed by industrialisoL 

Industrial products, which they regarded as 
qt shoddy and which only a few 
years ago would have been regarded as 
Victorian junk whether funutuie, aitltitecn^ 
ironmongery, plumber's brassware or 
sanitaryware, now fetch high prices in the 
antique market and dcUghi us for the quality 
of aaftsmanship displayed. If s ironic but it's 
true. We can perceive that them were far more 
crafr survivals than revive and that even in 
the emergence of the artist exaftsman, thoe 
were as many who owed iheir origins to the 
educational reforms that feriilowed the 1851 
exhibition as to the arts and crafts theorists, 
and for whom the precepts 1 have listed were 
meaningless. 

The lady who told Morris ''You know, I 
wouldn't mind a lad being a cabinet maker if 
only he made an furniture," would not have 
understood that vision of society that 
motivated generations of cndts-pooplc who 
were determined to free themselves from 
everything she took for granted. And 
considering how hard ii was, and is, to earn an 
income in the crafts, it is remaikable how any 
of their assumptions stay intacu There is, 
however, another aspiration, deeply felt, 
which people abandon last of all and which 
was otten the yeaming that drew i n io 
cralT occupauons in the first place. Put 
negatively i i is a loathing of ihe idea of 'going 
to work' as commuting breadwinners, 
scp&TBxmg Ufe inio two halves. Put posiiivdy, 


it is the yearning for an mtegraied life of work 
and play, workshop and home. This hope for 
Eric Gill's 'cell of good living' was never 
more powerfully articulated than by Dave 
Simmonds, the fumiture maker in Arnold 
Wesker's/'m Talking About Jerusalem: 

"I know the ciiy, Sarah. Bdieve me sweethearts 
Since being demobbed I've worked in a factcay 
Euming out doors and window frames and I’ve soeu 
men hating themselves while they were doing it. 
Morning after morning th^'vc come in wdth cold 
hatred in their eyes, brutalised I All their humanity 
gone. These you call men? All their life they" it 
going to drain cheir energy into something that win 
give them nothing id letum ... Thai barn'll be my 
workshop. There I shall work and hae, ten yards 
from me, wherel can sec and hear cbem, will be my 
family. And they will share m my work and I shall 
share in their liv^. I donT want lo be married to 
strangers. I've seen ihe city make smangcri of 
husbands and wives, but not me, not me and my 
wife.” 

Morris himself, who through innumerable 
revaluations now emerges as the greaiest of 
the great Victorians, broke all the rules that bis 
disciplss constricted, but the cornerstone of 
his belief, wbemer as ciaftsman or so cialis t, 
was in this integiaied lifCL Paradoxically, his 
own home li fe with the en igmari c Jane could 
not have been particulariy h^>py, but die 
striking thing about his socialism, which sets 
it ^art from that of any political party, was its 
domesticity. '‘R>r a sodaJisi," he declared, '‘a 
house, a knife, a cup, a steam engme, must be 
either a work or art or a denial of an." 

Paul Thompson, in one of the best recent 
studies of Morris, stresses thai socialism as m 

feiiory and its primary focus was on factory 
work;. 'This is a major reason why socialism 
has always had a more direct appeal to men 
ihan to womeu ... Bui Moms stands alone 
among major socialist thinkers in being as 
consisiendy concerned with housework and 
the home as with work in the factory. The 
iiansfotjnation of boih factory and home was 
equally necessary for the future fulfrlmeni of 
men and women. Morris warned everyday life 
as a whole to become ihe basic form of 
creativity, of art" 

It used 10 be feshionable to regard Morris as 
a well-intentiODed but unworldly dreamer, or 
to point out that he had a private income from 
his father’s investments ("The simple life, 
plus dividends" as George Orwell remarked). 
But that diminishing £S<^ a year must have 
been swallowed up by bis subsidies to every 
kind of uneconomic venture, and it is likely 
that a more imponant source of income was 
his royalties as a poet Even poetry paid in 
Victorian England, and it was as apoei that he 
was most highly regarded by his 
contemporaries. 

His real good fortune was his endless energy 
and the fact that he was both a superb 
craftsman and a designer of genius. His fabric 
and wallpaper designs were, by their very 
nature, intended lo be made by others, and he 
designed carpe^ for machine production. He 
had no objection to rqietitive craft work, 
welcoming it in bis own case as it freed tus 
mind to work out luemry composition: "If a 
man can't write an epic poem while weaving 
a tapestry there’s not nmdi in himr' His 
ultimare attinide to fheinadtine wasexpressed 
in the hope that "those almost miraculous 
machines, which if orderly forethought had 
dealt with them might even now be speedily 
extinguishing all tdesome and uninteUigent 
labour, leaving us free to raise die standard of 
skill of hand and energy of mind in our 
worianen." 

Morris was, of course, an employer of wage 
labour even though other membets of thefrim 

had to rescue him from his lai± of tosinc^ 

sense. Ian Bradley notes how he toyed with the 


were anyway too small lo be adequately 
shared areund. He cold Geojgiiia Bunic^Iocies, 
rather feebly: 1 am not a capitaiist, I am a 
hanger-on of chat class like all professioQal 
men." ■ 

Of his various inccMisisteacies che one thai 
troubled him most was that be had m spend his 

tH^^mimsceriiig to the swinish luxury of ihe 
nch . Bui in fact, accustomed as we are K> 
seeing expensive and elaborate Moms 
funtiaFe in museums, ii is always a surprise 
10 sec how cheap and simple mndi of Moms 
& Co.’s ou^t was. Fbrd Madox Brown's 
bedroom stiiie in green-stoned deal or the 
Sussex chairs which retailed at betwe^ 7s 6d 
and I2s 6d, and were good enough to furnish 
Morriii's own library at Kelmscoo, all seem (0 
belong to anuich later, or much earlier, paiod 
of crafthisiory. 

Morris himself faced all the ideological and 
aesthetic dilemma s of the practitioner of the 
crafrs. "Everyone who has followed a craft for 
long," he observed a century ago, has 
fonnulaced "a set of rules or maxims" and 
“cannot help following them himself, m 
insisting on them practically in dealing wiili 
his pupils or worionen ii’he is in any degtea 
master." But external circumsiances, ri 
particuiar the division of labour, “has cunidj 
some of us from being, as we should be, 
contented craftsmen into being diseonifimeil 


Then, with a rare understanding ihai in bis 
audience at the Trades' Guild in Binnmgham 
there most have been many less well endowed 
with talent, versatility or just financial secun^ 
rhan himself, bc remarked: "Nevenhekss, 
since even rebels desire to live, and since diQ 
must sometimes crave for rest and peace- oay, 
since they must, as it were, mak^ 
themselves strongholds from whence^ca^ 
on the strife - we ought not to be amdoi 
inconsistency if tonight we consider to 
minVe the best of it-" 

Making the best of it is the an ibai 
crafts-people know best, and of ceme Dac^ 
too have their share of the need le kc^ 
Producing, just like Read as a writer. For 
saddest thing about Good way’s introduemo 
to his work is his reference to 'Idtc "hack woti' 
necessitated by die financial desperation oflis 
final years". But would we say this if Rad’i 
trade had been pottery or chair-making? 

OOmWani 
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Focus on... 

India and South East Asia 

In a recent ‘Focus onwe looked at China and with this issue we continue 
looking at the integration of Asian countries into the new world economic 
order. Whilst variations reveal themselves, as we move from country to 
country a pattern emerges ... the state introducing policies of ‘reform' 
which, with the help of international bodies, aim at setting up an economic 
structure serving trans-national and domestic corporate interest at the 
expense of the not-so-silent m^ority ... 


I mlui SCI U) bcci>nic one of tbe new 

economic flavours of tbe year as foreign 
aimpanics queue up kxiking for profitable 
mvcstmciil oppofiunitics in die region. 
Rceenily. making a compariM.in with Oiina, 
trade minister Ridiard Ncedhaiu summed up 
ihe atiuudc when he spoke of India s 
advantage in having ''a stable detnocralic 
nSgime". ^Siability' Ls no new concept in the 
framework of liberal reform'. In the Indian 
ooniejii n brings tD imnd the occupation of 
Kashmir by ibe Indian army; the killings, 
dcicntions and human rights violations in 
Punjab and elsewhere; the tear ga-s attacks on 
fanners ptotesung against the GATT... This 
serves u> emphasise one aspect of the role of 
ibc Slate in whai is being presenied as a move 
towards an open and "free' economy devoid 
of stale interference. Nothing could be further 
from tbe mith and the importance aiiachal to 
political infrastructure is betrayed by 
Needham's comments - stable dcmocraiic 
regimes, as tbe Newspeak would have lbem» 
are just the sort of rfegimes we like to do 
^ business with, 
c 

^ Foreign involvement 
^ And of course tbe aims business will ck) as 
^ well as any other. Despite same prevaricaiion. 

mainly due to attempts by other Europeans 
^ notably the French to fill a perceived gap in 
il- markeu it looks now as though India will 
go ahead with the purchase of 66 Hawk traiiier 
^ aircraft from BAe for a cool S2.5 billion. 

Given the easing of tension in the area one 
^ wonder why a 'stable' rdgime should want 
them... un til we recall how effecti vc they have 
proved against domestic populations 
^ eJsewberc in tbe region, 
ifc 

^ The TNC’s are lining up, lured by a 
‘market’ of 380 million (or at least 
j. the proportion thereof who can 
i- afford the hi^ costs of participation) 
and of course the supply of cheap 
fahour which always attends Asian 
fr projects- 


Many other ‘business opponunities' are 
there for tte private scoot after a budget in 
Fehniary extended the deregulation refonns 
wlucfc had sianed in *91 and also introduced a 
cut in customs duties opening up the country 
d’. ID foreign imports. 

These budgetary fectors simply highlight 


another aspea of the role of the state in the free 
market. As far as managing economies arc 
concemeck the present ^Ute in India Icamt a lot 
from their British predecessors - obsessed as 
it seemingly still is with colonial 
paraphernalia in, for example^ the educaiion 
sysiem, Bui anyway. ihcyVe done their job. 

The TNC’s (transmationai corpOTations) are 
Imtng up. lured by a ‘maAct' of 380 million 
<OT at least the proportion thereof who can 
afford Ihe high costs of participation) and of 
course the supply of cheap labour which 
always attends Asian projects. The Indian 
government is keen to bring in foreign capital 
to help finance, in particular, tbe electricity 
supply industry. A $280 million power station 
- the first of its kind to be paid for by the 
private sector ^ is to go ahead with GVK 
Industries announ cing the start of construoion 
towards the middle of this year. The Asian 
Development Bank and Internationa] Finance 
Corporation - a venture-capital outfit and pan 
of the World Bank which specialises in 
investments of this son - is also involved. The 
power ministry has also received expressions 
of interest from a further 35 foreign companies 
who want in on the action.^ 

The Warld Bank and ihe GATT 
We should perh^s not be surprised, once the 
World Banl£*s name is mentioned, to realise 
that we are now talking of forced resettlement 
of rural populations in order that uiban Elites 
can be served. India is not new id the activities 
of the World Bank which put forward the $450 
million to pay for the Sardar Saiovar dam 
recently which went ahead despite local 
protest which claimed it was simply a fH*ojcci 


1, The Firuinciel Times. 30th March 1994. 


which served rich fanners, busmess people 
and builders and would prove to be an 
ecological and economic disaster - not the 
first or last time the World Bank has had to 
face such criticism of its ■development' 
policies. Indeed, returning to the mrai/urban 
split, the usual picture of a divided country is 
there to see for tbose who are willing to look. 


The rural poor in India "are paying a 
price for the reforms but not yet 
seeing many of the benefits’’ 


li is die high growth cities like Bombay wherc 
you will see the Mercedes, the designer 
clothes, etc. And the growth is linked to 
nnancial services, advenising and other 
business services. Just the sort of area of the 
economy, in fact* that the GATT was 
supposed to bring west whilst manufacturing 
Indusuics look to the Special Economic Zones 
of the poorer countries. Bui when computer 
programmers in India get salaries of around 
£2,(XK) per annum we can stan to understand 
why the hanks are laying off staff here in the 
UK, 

Meanwhile, acairding id last year's report 
on Human Development from the UNDP, the 
rural poor in India "are paying a price for 
reforms but not yet seeing many of the 
benefits". A third of the p)Qpulation are living 
in absolute poverty and the record in the child 
labour and literacy stakes are abysmal (see 
John Shotion's 'India India* in Freedom, 19th 
March 1994, for a deeper analysis). 

How right the UNDP was in saying that the 
poor have not yet seen the benefits. How 
wrong they were in the implication that the 
benefits are on the way. The TNCs wiihm the 


framework of the GATT, and with the full 
support of the Indian state, have the ©oonomy 
sewn up even in the rural areas. Copyright on 
'scientifically improved' seeds js now 
enshrined m internMional law, bringing with 
it a need for fertilisers sold by the same 
mtemational corporations who, it has been 
calculated, stand to make some $61 bilUon a 
year from the third world in this area alone.' 
The agreement will deny farmers the right to 
the traditional re-use of seed from then harvest 
and if they use seed of their own the onus will 
be on them to prove its purity. This is all a bit 
hard to swallow, given that the materials used 
by (he companies in seed production have 
been derived frooi the radi tional farrocfs who 
have cultivated them over countless 
generations.’ 

Resistance 

This could prove the end of the line for small 
farmers bui they are noi going lo take h 
lying down. 

The fightback is being spearheaded by the 
len million strong Kamaiaka Farmers Umon. 
This grmroots organisation^ is run on 
anarchbi lines. Much in the tradition of 
syndicalist organisations like the Spanish 
CNT, it is locally based with no centralised 
funding. It is non-sectarian and has managed 
to overcome Indian internal divisions as 
enshrined in the caste system. Gn Gandhi's 
birthday last year 500,000 assembled in 
Bangalore to hear speeches before taking 
direct action against the local offices of 
Cargill, the main TNC involved in the seed 


Professor Najundaswami is convinced 
that India should have gone down ihe 
road of Gandhi’s village-based 
development model 


dispute in the region. Meanwhile the union is 
putting the principles of mutual aid into 
practice by setting op cooperatives to develop, 
store and exchange their own seeds. 

Professor M.D. Najundaswami, a key figure 
in tbe union, claims traditional fanning 
(conimued on page ?} 


2, Noam Chomsky, IVar 50i. page 1 15. 

3, ibid, page 116. 

4, Infonnaiioa from The Guardian. 11th March 
1994. 


The Chipko Movement 


/ 


E arly in 1973 a group of villagers near Gopeshwar m the 
Garhwal region of Uliar Pradesh asked the Forest 
Depamnent for permission to cut some ash trees in order to 
make some agnculiural implcmenLs. To their astonishment 
they were refused permission. This decision incensed the 
kxi people. Tbe Departmem bad already allotted ash trees in 
Ik Maiidai forest to a business corporation in far-off 
Allahabad, one that manufactured sporting gotxis. 

For many generauons tbe forest rejajurces of the Himalayas 
had been open to commercial intercsis and timber, forest 
prudiKis like rcsm and raw raaienaJs had long been extracted 
from (he forested regions. Since independence, however, this 
exploiiaiKm of ihc hill forests had iniensified, for there was 
■m essential continuiiy between the colonial and post-colonial 


foies( pobcies. These policies had already undermined the 
aumnoiny and relative prospeniy of the hJh pajplc and had 
kd to Ik loss and degradarion of large tracis of forcsi as well 
^ ^ as giving rise to serious flooding and landslides in the 
fi A Himalayan region. Only throe years earlier - tn 1970 - an 
/ tmusually heavy monsOTjn had caused a devasiaung flood in 
/ tk AJakananda valley. The village of Bclakuchi, only 45km 
V from Gopcsbwar, had been swept away, six bridges, 10km of 
& nads and over 600 houses destroyed, with considerable loss 
U livestock and human life. Over 500 ia.'rcs of standing paddy 
y crop had also been devastated. The villagers, who bad bonie 
Jj ^ fan jnt of the hardship, were not slow to perceive the 
^ links between the floods and landslides that were 

uotasingly common and the defctfcstation of die 
commerctal logging. 

Forest D'qjaftmcni to grant ihc load 
ash trees was the last straw. 



Villagers decided to act against this blatant injustice. Their 
cause was taken up by a local cooperaiive society, the 
Dashauli Gram Swarajya Sangb, which was based on 
Gandhian principles. One of its leading activists was Chandi 
Prasad BhatL This 'self-help' society was esuiblished in 1964 
and, like other Sarvodaya societies in the Himalayan region, 
had been inspired by two European devotees of Gandhi, 
Mirabehn (Madeleine Slade) and Saralabehn (Catherine 
Heilman), After independence, both these women had settled 
and established ashrams in the hills of Uttar Pradesh. In 1%1 
Saralabehn ('bebn' means ‘sister’), who had long been 
writing articles and books on ecological problems of the 
region, created ihe Unarkhand Sarvodaya Mandal. U was to 
work for the 'uplift' of the local communities and to protect 
the Hinudayan environment. 

During ihe 196()s the Sarvodaya movement focused its 
activities on four major amcems - tlie organisation of local 
women, (he struggle against the widespmwl distillation and 
sale of liquor, the fight for the forest rights of the local people, 
and die setting up of kcaJ forest-based small industries on 
Gandhian principles. An important figure in the early 
Sarvixlaya campaigns was SunderlaJ Bahuguna, who was a 
disciple of both Mirabehn and Sanilabchn. 

With respect to iJie dispute in the Mandal fore.sb the villagers 
and the Swarajya Sangh were at first unsure of a possible 
course of iiction. Then Chandi Prasad Bhati hit upon the idea 
of embraang the trees. Thus the Chipka movement was bom, 
the term iotisely translated being Hindi for 'hug'. The 
movement WTon spread to otlicr areas, always adopting as a 
strategy Ihe Gandliian ph]li)Si>phy of noiFviolcm direct action 
^ what Gandhi called Satyagraha ihe force of uuih (Sat = 


trulh, agraha = finnncss). In 1974 massive ctemonstrations 
were organised to protect the Reni forests from the timber 
contraaors. As local men and the Swarajya Sangh activists 
had been deviously lured away elsew'here by government 
ofncials - so that the contractors' axemen a>uld move 
unchallenged into the forests ^ it was largely left lo the women 
to defend ihe trees. 'Oiis they did under the leadership of Gaura 
Devi. 

Throughout the next five years m different parts of Unar 
Pradesh village commumties protected and occupied local 
forests, defending them from commercial exploitaiion. They 
faced harassment from local police who were moved in to 
prou^i the COTitracror's interests. Many Chipko supporters 
were imprisoned. Women were centrally involved in these 
struggles, while Sundcrlal Bahuguna went on his famous treks 
though the Himalayas spreading the Chipko message. 
Evemiiaily, after a meeting with Bahuguna the Indian prime 
minister, Indira Gandhi, recommended a ftfreen year ban on 
commercial forestry in the Uttar Pradesh forests. 

The Chipko movement has usually been imcrpreied in terms 
of contemporary debates relating to feminism, Gandhian 
philosophy and envmmmeiualism. It did of course embrace 
all these t^cc movcmenis, iMit u is highly misleading to see 
the CTiipko movement solely in terms of current concerns. 

Some have seen the Chipko movement as being primarily a 
women's movement. TTiis has been especially stressed by 
Vandana Shiva What seems to have troubled Shiva ngbtiy, 
is that aD the media coverage on Chipko was focused lOTgely 
on such leading male activists as Bahuguna and BhatL 
Consequently the women's contribution to the Chipko 
movement ha.s been neglected or remained invisible. Shiva 
sometimes goes to the other extreme and ignores men 
completely. In her imponam study Slaying Ai/vrshe not only 

(continued on page 4) 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Australia / Papua New Guinea 


The end of M»y saw an Importani anniversan 
for the puhihhcrs of the Vktarim* Aa*«lralla« 
based Anarchist Age Weekiy Review. We brinp 
you one articie fmiti thLs 

T his issue marks the lOOth issue of the AmirrMsi 
Age Weekiy Review. Over the past two years 
the LibeTtarjao Workers for A Self-Managed 
Society have wiitien over 400,000 words, drawn 
over % otigmaJ canoems in 100 issues that have 
covered over 500 topics 


Fly River communities fight 
corporate gangsters 

Ai uiditiottaJ owner? from the Ry River region of 
Papua New Guinea seek damages against BNP in 
Victoria's coum for the tremendous damage 
caused to the Fly River sysumi. FVirnc Minister 
Wingti has caiiic to Melboiimc for a meeting with 
the true mkn of his country - ibc corporate kings 
of tbe re s o tt re e industry - togetho- with tbeir man 
in Canhma (who needs the Melbourne Club?) Paul 
Kcaung 

The ioabiiiiy of ibe locals of ibe Ry River system 
to ^^fveoaie the value of BHFs wazer additives U 
;tist another atamplc of the strong communit}^ 
oppouboa which has been growing in many parts 
of Papua New Guinea to the devastating and 
unfiujiful (ai least to the communities) ^tivltjcs of 
wiiiiiTig corpenauens. 

Over the years tbe Pi^a New Giiinea resource 
todusiry bat provided an £Ute group of 
Antinlian-ba&od corponhans and muLunatiemaJ 
fiibaidsinofc - and tbeu major sharehoiders - with 
j bountiful aemrec of mcome, Tbe Papua New 
Guinea itatc. meanwhile, has been totally 
dependem on raw maimaU to maintain buoyancy 
in the woridecooocme eysiem into which it has been 
drafted Lncmasingly, mining ray aides have made 
up tbe major pan of these opart earnings, and 
because of the espitaJ m tensive nature of the mining 
industry, us viihility on a large scale baA ^ been 
dcpcodcni on mvobunjcnt anj cooirul by large 
nrabmatmoai oorporabons 
With [be imaxau of the stare bemg one thing and 
the inioests of individuAls and commyniLics being 
aSKidKT. the Ok Todi dispute is just tbe laieai in a 
ames ui insLances in which comm unities have 
lehdbd B g At ar^ statc/corparaLioa mmiag projocis. 


The rise of disease 

(CiMimued/rtMt pgige 4) 

n Labuiir mieostvc; hunum effon caanot be 
replaceid by cfaqnrcaJs. 

If kalib were a cmenoft by wbicti tuetbods 
of prpdyctioti were judged, tf health were 
valued suffaicridy for beallit-promoung 
mc(bud% to aitract suppcui, then organk 
lafiijcr^ wuoid be titfiving. The rcalily is thai 
arc gLUfig (ioi of busMtes^. It due&nT 
[iiatiTf dun Oft orgaitk 

tixnii& ikai I develop bSii, dM orgaox' faniis 
dfo t ^diutr ibi: li#jd duian imd tbe w«acr 
tabk With pijiMftjtK. ihist « ^ysiaai^ic tAiLiniCc 
i& imuuuiticd let wccf) bit 'bxuis ar4 iIjc l^od 
Organic toetUjds piovidc rwi plot its lof 
luukHiiaiiJtuil druf and ciirniic 4 J 
uuupariia. ttfid the idmuU vu4c «if urgaiiK 
lanaitig d^ic-kn t ^^yti die Uilcicso, **\ lU 
MipcniidrU-U ii Ltie pcbsitaj lutsd^ 

hilc fOe^icihr wUiili 4 
piMflUhk 11^ hccti the iiiibwor to diac^vc. 
dsr itiieioL^ i4 niyluHfUiiiiiisl bufeiiirvs wib 
rerriaifi pardRiourH Tteatiug diwcasci. 
ibemselvei sycnpioms id suciaJ fttilytr, 
ic»oitfi:ica w idtoui LicaUbi badtJi 

Cieaiing iicallh ibruu|h soitat aittou 
drMAicaily reducr^ d^enac But tbofc » ou 
mm, tio pfufii iod ui ftroaxTibk dividctidi 
lor m beilit 

We mt bc|jimtf|g lo tec ibe icwulu of the 
domiQiDl philoio^by. Iiiourabk virus 
loteoiofta life tprcaduig m bcvei beltm;, 
aetubg ibe Mne for m moaomiUMfk upttur pc 
of biCieriil diiem. As poverty and 
miiiBuiniian loatmt, declintni uuDiMuty ts 
ihc coodtitotu for new lypei ol 

pUfoe, 

The stgm nail urouBd a* now. 

AribdJu Mdstik 


and endeavoured to resume control over their own 
land and economic base. Other disputes have 
occurred over (amongst others) the Panguna mine, 
the Mount Rare mine and the Porgera gold mine. 

As Papua New Guinea comm uni ties endeavour Eo 
escape the corporaie/staic/IMF^devclopmcnt’ trap, 
the leaders of the mining induuijy arc bcctimiog 
Lncreasingly concerned about ibcir profits and have 
warned Papua New Guinea politicians that tbe 
dissidcncc of Papua New Guinea communities is 
causing an 'uncertain' Invcstmenl cUmale. 
Dependent on the investment of these coiporaiions 
fbr the success of Papua New Gumea within the 
conle?tL of its role as a vassal slate, Wingti is under 
pressure to create an invcstmcoi environment of 
'ccrminiy' and has thus ccene out to reassure the 
corporations that he will do aJi he can to prevent the 
By River comm unities from being appropriately 
compensated for the loss of their economic base. 
Hungry for the Australian ccaTiorationa to repamate 
their profits and add them to ihc highly dubious 
stale of the 'trickJe'down", Rearing is sure to 
support the 'certainly' ophoci. 

Tbe massive influence which transnalioDai 
corporations ercert over states, especially in 
developing countries, is something for which they 
are notorious. Tbe openness, however, with which 
Wingti has been promising to look after the 
interests of BHP above those of bis supposed 


constituents, is a fttirprisingly frank admittance of 
who really holds the reins. 

What is now of concCTD ts the means by which 
this ilitc group of gangsters intends to ensure that 
there arc 'no more Bougainvilles'. Wingti has 
called for the corporations to each contribute to an 
otmnoysly-named 'fighting fund' apparendy in the 
context of the cumetii Ok Tcdi dispute. But is it 
realistic to expect that such a fund would be 
restricied, especially in the future, to S I 0,000-a-day 
lawyers or are there other options? 

'Certainty' has been traditionally referrod lo by 
people like Nixon and Reagan as 'stability' and is 
the sort of thing they carried out in South Ammean 
republics in the name of 'democracy'. Currently, 
however, the Australian Federal government is one 
of the most entbustasde proponents of this concept. 
Bven our very own Nobel Peace Prize nominee, 
Garcih Evans, U known to warm to the idea after a 
few glasses of champagne 30,000 feet above the 
Timor Sea. 

The worn-out rhetoric of 'progress' and 
'development' and 'economic growth* is certain to 
re-cmerge as these corpc^aie gangsters and their 
parliamcatary Lackeys attempt (o legitimise their 
contemptible actions and lack of morality. It ts a 
chance for those who sec through the rhetoric to 
vent their disgusi^ to demand that the ccrporaiJonK 
be held responsible for their actions and that no 
resources be sent ovt^^scas to crcaic Investment 
eovirooments of 'coiainty*. 

Joel Spring of Libertarian Worker? for a 
Self- Managed Society 


Inside India 


I n ific post Cold War world when it comes 
to nuclear proliferation the finger of the 
nonfi is often pointed at the south. I find ii 
increasingly hard to bear the superior 
morality ihai seq^s out of the Pentagon or 
Whitehall or wherever regarding nuclear 
energy and nuclear weapons. Suddenly the 
main agents of nuclear proliferation since 
11/45 arc ihc lambs who arc i^occmcd about 
the fact that iheir actions in commercialising 
the process arc proving dangerous. Of course 
there could be a nuclear war between India 
and Pakistan, but where does culpabiliiy for 
this possibility reside? Firmly with the 
charlatans who gave them the incentive to 'go 
nuclear' and made it worth their while. 

Of course governments in the south have 
proved receptive to nuclear commcrciahsm, 
but 10 now label the south as an irresponsible 
nuclear owner only exacerbates the 
prejudices that are gently held in ihe north 
concerning the south, Furtbcnnore^ such 
labelling ignores the strong anii-nuclear 
lobbies thai exist across the south. 

Bari ter thi s year delegates from eight 
countries from the Asian region gathered in 
Japan for a 'No Nukes Asia Forum*. They 
review^ed the situation m their respective 
countries and pledged themselves to 
strengdicn ciu/^ns* solidaniy. I warn to try 
and siimmari.se ihcir review for fretdom 
nradcTh. 

IGirr^: The Kurcan dekgaies maintauied 
that while the ihreai lo Ki«rea of nuclear 
weapons luaJ declined with the end of tlic 
Tnld War die eiireat of die peaceful use of 
ruH Lear energy was iriKiioilly ixi die increase. 

Jalwait: Taiwan has sn nuileoi ieaL.’Ujr\ 
gcncniuiig •WiU 4 j| die ujuiiuy's ckitficuy 
taiifjul Aj prricJii die onii luxkar movement 
dJgagoiJ ui a mafuf sljugglc agiiiiiM (lie 
fuscnmicjM s |»Unii hn a Itiuidi phuii Fcuple 
liavc been vigortiusly oj>|Hnting iiuileai 
power ptaiili evet since the rhctiiubyl 
disaisier. widt iimsik ikunaiuiaikins of w Ui 
iwaa) ibuauxid Tlic Vami people ol Bk 
O tchid likiod wbete u wasir dumping wic 
m up ekv^ yean ifo have aivi pul up 
a lough aua reiendess fight ■gaiust the 
lacdit) 

fW f'htUpphiis: The Fbilippinei' sole 
power ptam ui Batryn wn 

in IVKS but wai moibbiBed by the 
AquiiKi luvenuikau The pracni Ratnoft 
lovcniant hu (wuppied to wuvcii ii uuo ■ 


non-nuclear plant. On the other hand, 
however^ Ramos has proposed budding new 
nuclear power plants else where. The people 
of the Philippines having learned from their 
experience of stopping operations at the 
Bataan plant for twenty years remain 
committed to keeping (he Philippines nuclear 
free. 

Indonesia Tbe Indonesian government is 
currcnily planning to build a nuclear plant at 
the foot of Muria Mountain in Central Java* 
and has already begun to carry out 
infrasuucture projects to accommodate it. 
Feasibility studies are also being carried out 
by the New Ingmn Engineering Consultant 
Inc,, a sutysichary of Japan’s Kansai Electric 
Company, suggesting the possibility that 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd will be 
nominated contractor for the plant, 
indonesian anti-nuclear groups are caJUng for 
international solidarity in their efforts to stop 
tbe governments nuclear programme, 

lliallaiid; Tbadand has no nuclear power as 
ycL But the government has announced its 
hope of having six nuclear reactors on Line 
between the years 2006 and 2014, 

MaLayshi: There was a rumour ihai a nuclear 
power plain was U) be built in Malaysia, but 
(be government has dciucd this. However, 
this has not Slopped the emergence of a sinmg 
and deteimmed anti-nuclear movement based 
around ihc Third World Network 
orgamsauon in Penang. 

India; India's nuclear pfogruimne began one 
year after independence and the Ciuintry 
exploded iLs fuM iiUMuic bomb m 1974. llicie 
;tre curreiiUy nine nucleiu power plants in 
opefiiiion in ihe country. The Indian 
govermnail s|ientts iudi ol its research and 
tkvclopiiinu halgct on mK'kar and allied 
resraiih, hui iioi wiihoui ciiornious 
upposilkHi 

Al ilic lofuin partkipants friHH the diffcnrni 
itgiom discusxcd plans mi how to fonnulaic 
a network througboui Asia to exchange 
tiiitvuiaiioii. AIm> die No Nukes Asia Fomin 
resolved to xirengthen grassroots 
urganisations U> prevent nuclear weapons 
ikyckipjoetii, ntdwaciive iiiatenals mining 
imd (Mher tiiKleur relaied activiucH m ihe 
Am 4I1 icgHiii, and u> UKiperatc tu phase ixil 
all nuL'Icaf powci gcncraiiun as sixm as 
potaihk. 

JohnSbotton 


New Zealand 

A ll ajiafcbifit plannjjng meeting witi bcU in 
Wdlingion, New ZeuJand. over 1 st to 3nl 
April. Ihe meeting wun cttilcd U) duieusK wlmi wm 
happenmg itmund the country, what renoureoi wt 
have rix ha ve acueiifi to) and U> work out aiUtuilcb 
and apprtmehes to such m the Treaty uf 

Wajtongi. 

Tbe mceiing was advertijsed among rJie variouH 
anarchist grfXJps and active mdivtduali faihcr thtw) 
being openly advertised like the larger Annual 
CoDfcrcnccK* as aiiexnpts to hold thi* sort of 
discuiisjon at the Annual Conferences had nfAgone 
so well d ue to lack of lime. eic. Abfxn 25-30 
from many parts of the couxitt 7 aiicnckd. Amutig 
the mort c<«)CTetc proposals to come out of ihc 
meeting was die need for a news letter to keep 
people in regular eontocC coming out about once a 
month, as previously most contact wins between 
tmJy a few groups. Publishing was also discussed, 
focusing on both books and magazines. The SRUe 
Adversary, the general Anarchist Alfiance 
magazine, has not appeared since April 1993. Plan^^ 
are underway lo revive The State Adversary a* ** 
quarterly maga/ine. 

The Annual Conference this year bad been 
[cntaiivcly planned for the Queen's birthday 
weekend in June, but this clashed with the Natioual 
Peace Workshops (which will be including 
anarehifit workshops). Il was gemcrahy agreed iJjai 
the Annual Conference be held over a long 
weekend at the same time each year, so U was 
decided that they will be held over the Eiticr 
holiday period (five days) to allow maximum iuptn 
withoui it being rusb^. This will start with 
Easter 1995 Conference and will include 
workshops, films, planning sessions and icciil 
acdvitics. In the meantime, a small conference will 
be held in Nelson in October. 

Trrwn Rebel Worker^ May 19194 


JVom (ZaailaMe 

Violence and Anarchism 
various authors ji 

A suppIciTiCTtt to the Freedom CenMi^ fl j 
Series. An attempted assassination of Hffldhdl 
Verwoerd, prime mirtisfee? of South Ahici,wii 
greeted by a Freeikm editorial headed Toobd 
he mtssed". The controversy Uiis provoked b 
reprinted tn full. 

TS page* ISBN 0 SOOIM 70 0 030 
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Focus on. 
India 

(continued from page 6) 
methods arc more effective (ban iM 
espoused by modem agri'busitk^s 
they rely less on mpuis and less on wm W 
traditional system also providcss frcejis^ 
organic manure and there is the advanu«#4 
fcKKl and RxJder aops being abk to sludti^ 
same fields. Such tnalmonal methods 
broken records in the production ^ ^ 
sorghum* wheat and sugar. As ^ f 
Chimi so wc see repeated m India: i 
praciices m the primary economic sr 
as food production, are supertor 
ikJvances of ihc sctentific wkl M 
Najundaswami is convinced that IndiA^ 
have gone down the road of 
village-based development model 
Nehru’s state-planned supasmiciiJiCt 
now have the final stage of the pfoc®*^ 
current craze for trade UberalisattO«! 
glohaiisaiion. This is not right for 
have mit solved the problems of our p 
Najundaswami clearly identifies 
wiih that movement which bubbles ’ 
different fonns throughout Asia, * 

throughout the world. Whether ' 

Sarvodaya or Ching-Fifn of 
Anarchism, perhaps it doesn't really^ 
As kmg as people recognise autbom^ 
it Is and appose ii coiisistcnily. ‘ "" 

hfw 
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Anarchism and Breaking Free 


l\9i f iredim. 

In ncfly tti Pttcr Ncvilk 1 1 th 

JuncK rcalUy iii abjective fact, not 
subjective inicrpTcUlion. Before 
Gipcniicus and Galileo the subjective 
interpretation was that the sun revolves 
sirouml the earth This was a univaml 
tipinion held h>^ all based on empirical 
obscrvaacin li was also wTong The 
reality is that the c^itth orbiLs the sun and 
thu< was the ease even when subjective 
perception was the tippcisitc. 

There IS a distmctiati between science 
tlhc study of teality) and technology (the 
mixhficalioTv reality) bus they cannot 
be separated to the ex ten i that Peter 
mainiauis. Thcst^reUcally Jt is passihlc to 
imagine a technology based on magic, 
witch-craft, religionn wishful thinking, 
fantasy or ‘politicaJ correctness', but in 
actual, objective. hisu>ricai practice only 
technology based on scientific 
knowledge acquired by scientific 
methods proves to be useful. 

Conversely it b possible to imagine 
science proceeding on the tsisis of pore 
thought and observalion. without the 
hencflt of lechnologicaJ devices, but in 
practice it would not get very far. 
Copcmicus's theory of the ounh orbiting 
the sun was only finally ejstablislicd by 
Galileo using the technology of the 
telescope to make ihe necessary 
observaiioos. 

The medieval alchcmistii may have 
been right about the possibili ^ of tinning 
base metals to gold, but it took modem 
science to develop the technology m 
prove this. The strength of sdcncc lies in 
its ability lo disprove its own false ideas. 

1 am not trying to suggest that the 
scientific method k some son of Holy 
Grail capable of solving all problems. 
When we speak of science we should be 
careful about our definitions. The ‘bard’ 
sciences - physics, chemistry, biology - 
are in my view the only fully valid 
disciplines. There are dangers in giving 
certain pseudo-scicnccii die same kind of 
authority, especially economics. 

Economics, whether maixist, classical, 
kcyncsian. moDctarisi, etc., however 
much it may attempt to use scicodfic 
methods, is based on complete uonsensc^ 
i.c. the idea of equivalent exchange. That 
all goods and services can be reduced to 
monetary values. That tbeie is a certain 
amount of chalk equivalent to a given 
quantity of cbccsc. oc shit so sugar. 

I cannoi comment on the validity or 
otherwise of Vclikovsky 's theories or 
dowsing, but if, as Pttcr seems to imply, 
Vdikovsky is right and dowsing is a real 
pbenomenoo they scarcely seem to 
justify bis conclusion that orthodox 
seknee *% pretiy silly and hardly a valid 


view of reality", if these reprcscjii 
portions of reality that science is mi.ssmg, 
there is every chance that this will he 
ooTTccicd in time If not, it will not he the 
end of the world. On the oibcf hand, the 
acceptance of the fantasies of reiigion. 
the nonsense of market economics, 
nationalism, nicisin. etc., by vast 
numbers of people continues lo have 
cata.strophic results. 

Anarchism., to me. is the only political 
idea that ofifers any hope of a decent 
tolerable world, perhaps any world at ah. 
It is an attempt to cure human society of 
the disease of authoritarianism. Rehgioo, 
the suite, property, capitalism can be 
regarded as symptoms. Preventiofi is 
better than cure and the CDcouriigemcat 
of a questioning scientific outlook 
among ourselves and others is the best 
vaccine available 

J. Wood 


Dear FmdcrrK 

In Fchmaiy 19^ the philosopher Paul K 
FcyerabcDd died. At firat I was quite 
happy to see that (2nd April 

19^) paid attention to his life and work, 
until 1 saw the initials of Nicolas W'alter 
underneath it because alter is. in my 
view, first of ail an atheist frecthinkerr 
ttitfa the nincieemh century's belief to 
reason and science, and only then on 
anarehist. This fact makes W alter, as far 
as 1 am concemod. not the most proper 
person lo evaluate the work of 
Feyerabend. 

And indeed, as a frccthmkcr W^aJlcr 
turns out to be. at least to some extent, a 
scientific fundamentalist feeling ^ery 
tbreatcDcd by people who are highly 
critical about the untouchable' merits of 
sdcoce and reason. In W-hIict's view^ 
Feyerabend approached irrationalism 
and obscurantkm, he even calls him 
‘perverse'' 

My personal expcncncc with Dutch 
‘anti-f^ymbmdist anarchists' is that it 
is very hard - if not impoissible - to 
discuss issues like these wiih them. 
Rationalists happen to become very 
emotional at the very moment their 
rationality is only slightly questiooed - 
as Feyerabend himself experioiced and 
described in his excellent Science in a 
Free Socreiy. I think such a discussbn 
with Walter is indeed impossible. Of 
eouise it is bard to catch a philosophy in 
a few words, but our Walter did not even 
try ii. His remark, for instance, that 
Feycrahead called himself an anarchist is 
very wrong. First, because I am not 
aware that Feyerabend ever called 
himself an anarchist - on the contrary, so 
far 1 have only heard him denying that be 


is an anarchist in any poliucd sense - and 
in the second place, when he called hr-* 
philosophy of science “anarchist' (m the 
subdtk of his book Agaimf Methni in 
1975) he gave a very special uchrucaj 
meaning to the ooDoept ‘anarchisl 
1 paid attcotioo to Feyerabeod myself 
recently in the Dutch anarcbo-socialiil 
magazine AS i 106). Herewith a copy 
Anyway, I wtMild tike to finish this 
letter with a sirong recotmneodatioD Id 
the readers of this magazine; do no< 
believe W'altei. do not bclio'c me. but 
please do read, for instance. 
Feyerabend's last oolkctsoo of eway^ 
Foiweilf to RfoJOn 

Cees Broiisiekl 
Rotterdam 


Getting Away 

Dear Trert/rew. 

I have to say thai this C(.>avcrs«tico is 

getting voy tired, and 1 mean tired . 

that's tired! Firstly I find it rather strange 
that somctmc insists on signing his name 
‘Royal .Air Ft>rcc Bomber', maybe he 
(x>uld like ID cc>me oin from behind his 
mask or maybe he is a ficUonal character 

To his Iciicr of 1 ] ih iune, I say that it 
is ume for him lo give me some credit 
and read whal I have ti> say with a lc.sji 
obvitHis and surface view Htiwcver. I 
shall iianfy certain pttinLs Such os the 
faci that il' he care«. tri read my previous 
letter he will see that 1 did dcstribe the 
loss of intKVcni German life as a tragedy, 

Funherraarc, I did not dismiss the 
regime in Japan but 1 recognise the 
diflcreticcs. One obvious difference is 
that the Japanese Empire, which 
Icmriscd Asia as the Na/js had Europe, 
was bora out of an anciem religious 
culture in a society that had oever known 
free thought and individualism. 
Genmmy, on the other hand, hod been the 
heart of European political and 
philosophical dchaic, a sociecy where 
there was freedom lo some extent Where 
people knew' bcUCT than to sit back hke 
cowards and allow a group of crimmals 
lo rise to power. 

As far as Iraq is coaccracd. that is a 
regime that our own leaders sided witii 
during the Lran/lraq war and again a 
society in which mass submissiou is the 
norm. While Saddam himself is very 
secular, be is shrewd enough to use 
Islamic cuiuire to keep his people to litte 
“ the word Islam' itself mcanmg ‘to 
submit' or 'ID be a slave', again a society 
where democratic values and free 
thought have never existed. 

On the issue of Japan and the two 


News from 
Angel Alley 

As wd have said on other 
rtoccastons. no news is not 
necessarily bad news or that we have 
nothing to roport. After all, Freedom 
does come oot on time as always and 
we are slowly byt surely catching up 
with Tlhe RaVBn. We are hoping that 
number 26, the second 'Science' 
number, will appear for the summer 
and work has already started on the 
second issue on ‘Religion and 
Fundamentaltsm’ tCM" the autumn 


with Murder 

atomic bc?mb?-. even EUenhowrr 
agoiav'i that acuon which Truman w.^ 
veay much respoexibk C4iiUTary to 
popular belief, that action w o.'* oo4 o^pded 
nor was it justified. The Japapc=c 
military were out of supplies and the 
civilian populMion wa^ already dying 
from ftiarvation. They were finished 
wqck.s before the Amcncauji dropped the 
two bombs 

This partKubir eon vocation is ocm 
ended . enough already* 

Howard Marks 

I 

Money from 
the State 

Dear Comrades, 

Larry Gambone should read my anick 
again so that he understands exactly what 
I !uud. 

I said, if we have to wort for the stoic 
to live, if we want to create our free 
society, then we must have the 
occirpatioas I gave in the article. This is 
indisputable, If we have any other 
occupations, such as those associated 
with the civil service and the police, then 
we are noi destroying the state but 
supporting il and perpetuating it 

I did not say we should lake money 
from the state because we had paid taxes. 
All I said was that if you have to lake 
money to live, then feel no shame 
because, since you have paid taxe^. you 
arc not receiving a gift 'V'ou are having 
back some of the money the state hod 
taken from you. 

Derrick A. Hke 


M ^nwhtl# both th« Cemfort «nc 
Read voiurms at® - 

and ali orders have now taan 
dispalchad So any raader who h»cj 
ordered eithei or hoTh of 
volumes when frst annou’^cao 
has r>ot received thou oops, 
gel m touch 

Donald Rooum's tounh ’Wildcat 
volume which we w©‘c lol expecting 
to publish until the diitumn is riow on 
sal# It IS topical ^ the Health Sei\'C5 
- and hard h-rting. And 48 pagAs ol 
drawinge and text well prmied on 
good paper for tl 95 (post free 
inland] is surely the bargain of the 
monih^ 


A part from the r^gufars and or 
two largo individual donations, 
our funds have beer> m the doldrurris 
these past lew weeks, though ogr 
needs to keep both Fmedbmsnd 7?*# 
Raven afloat won't go away And as 
we pointed out when AJdgat# Pr#$s 
moved, we have b sizeable 
overheads bill to cover Just the rata# 
sot us back £3,000 a year So 
brolbera/sisters if yriu can a 

dime don't forgot our iunds Th£r3?s 


DONATIONS 

21st April' 16lh June 1994 

Freedom Fortnightly 
Fighting Fund 

New York, I T. £35, Bristcri, JN. £10; 
Wolverhampton. J“.. £2; WillenhEli. 
MJ, £2. Slough, EC, £2; Btyth, KWW. 
50p: Wolverhampton, Jl. €2; New 
York, FT. £50; Swansea. LR. fi. 
London. DR. £7 50, Exmouth. A8H, 
£3 50 

Totals Cl 15 50 
1994 total to date ^ £604.50 

Freedom Press Overheads 
Fund 

Bristol, RS, £2; Wotverhenpton. JL, 
£2; Chichesfer, PW, £4, Mudstone. 
PB, £6; Edinburgh. £2; Gateshead, 
S. £2: Germany, RS, £3; Toronto, 
SB. £4; Wolverhampton, JL. C2; 
London. DR, £150; New York, FT, 
£50; London. OR, £6. 

Total s £233 00 
1994 total to date s £585.00 

Raven Deficit Fund 

New York, FT. £35; Bristol, JN, £4; 
Kirkby. AW. £S; Wrexham, PE. £5; 
New York, FT, £50; Tamworth, BS. 
£3: Galry, FEG. £6. 

Totals £106,00 
1994 total to date = £449.00 
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•’The Chipko Movement 






(contmued from ^ge 6) 

associates men with capitalism, coloniaJ forestry and modem 
Cartesian science, she vinually equates them - which is 
highly misleading. Bui her central plea, namely the 
recognition that women are the 'real pillars' of die Cbii^o 
movemenu is surely justified. Stressing the 'women's bid to 
save fewest wealth' (which was the subtiLle of an early booklet 
OQ the Chipko movement) cannot therefore be dismissed as 
'romanticisation'. Women played - and are suU playing - a 
central and crucial role in the movemenL and the reason for 
this is self-evident. For women are the 'backbone' of bill 
soacty, based as this was on organic agriculture. 

Unlike the social system of India’s plains, most of the 
agranaji population of the Himalayas were owner-cultivators 
and there was an absence of sharp inequalities in land 
ownership. The village community has a sense of social 
solidarity and agriculmre was largely focused around women. 
Altbough men ploughed the land, the women did most of the 
cultivating, weeding and harvesting of the aops, as wcU as 
looking after the domestic animals. They were also 
responsible for the household tasks and for the collection of 
fueL fodder and water. Both fuel and fodder were gathered 
from the forest Tbae was thus an tntimaie and intrinsic link 
^*iwccn the foiesL agriculture and animal husbandry. In a 
sense, the forest augmented the nutritive value of the 
^IriculmiBl fields via the medium of livestock. Thus the 


destruction and the restrictions on the use of the forest directly 
affected women. As Thomas Weber puis iu "sheer survived 
made women support the movement". 

Equally the Chipko movemenL cannot be seen simply as an 
expression of G^dhian philosophy. Bandyopadhyay and 
Shiva (1987) write that; ‘"The Chipko movement is 
historically, philosophically and organisationally an 
extension of tradiiionaJ Gandhian satyagraha". Such a 
statement lacks any sense of history. Indeed, Shiva 
misleadingly tends to think that deforestation and the 
exploitation of forests in India begins only with the arrival of 
the British raj. But as 1 tried to show in my book Forest 
Traders, the exploitation and marketing of forest products in 
India - leak, bamboo, tncdicinal herbs, sandalwood, spices 
such as ginger, cardamom and tumeric, and ivory being the 
most imponani ^ go back many centuries and forest resources 
were always an importani source of revenue for the early 
states. Aiihough th^e was no private property, the forests 
always came under the jurisdiction of sane local ruler or state. 

This is illustraied by an early incident briefly mentioned by 
Shiva. In 1731 near Jodhpur in Rajasian a group of peasant 
villagers resisted a detachment of men sent by the local 
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maharaja, or state ruler. Tbe men came to cut down some 
IChejeri tn^s, as the king had decided to build a new palace. 
But these shade uees, which we drought resistant, were also 
important fodder trees for the local peasants. So they resisted 
the onslaught of the wood-cutters, one young women, 
Amarim Devi, hug^ng one of the trees that was marked for 
felling. She was killed and her shrine is now an imponant 
place for religious pilgrimages. Shiva suggests that with this 
event begins the recorded history of the Chipko movemenL 
Bui this was by no means the first time that peasant and tribal 
communities in India bad resisted the intrusicHis of the state, 
and it b worth noting that trf tlte 359 people killed in thb 
particular affray, the m^ority were men. This of course took 
place some three centuries before Gandhi. 

Thus to fiilly understand the Chipko movement one needs 
to pul it in [he same historical context as peasant movements 
throughout history who have long defended - on all 
continents - their traditional rights to the forest as against 
commercial and state interests. The Chipko movements, as 
Ramachandra Guha cogently outlines in his study The 
Unquiet Woods, b only the last in a long line of peasant 
movements who have ctefended their trsditional forest nghLs 
and their subsistence economy against stale encroachment. It 
was fundamentally a protest against state restnetions on 
peasant access to forest produce and reflected two very 
different attitudes to land - the one concerned with 
subsistence and ecological and social well being, the other 
with the utilisation of land for the generation of profits. 

BrIJin Morris 
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(speaker Daojcl Cohen) 

1st July General discusision 
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I7lh IJeccmber Should Anarchists Take Part 
in Revolutionary Governinenis? (debate 
intrcMlticed by David Dane) 

24tli Sept^ber General discuasion 
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Rth Oduber Guaiav l.andauo': The Spirit of 
PUcc and Anarchism (speaker Andrew 
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That Shook the World Cemferenee (discussion 
at Conway Hall led by John Rely) 
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The Scott Inquiry 

Mm q^festkms fhmtmswm? 
Yaw domed to quit fbo ejtperti 
Wednesday 29th June at 7pm 

Westminster Central Hull 
bndoii SW1 

Admisskin lo the maetinq is tree but due to 
tiemond you are advisea to reserve a seat 

For further information contact 
Notional Peace Council 
8S Islington Higii Street, London 11 BEG 
Telephone 07L354 5200 


— PUBLIC MEETING — 

‘Back to the Future: 
Anthropology and 
Anarchism’ 

Speaker: Brian Morris 

Thursday 7th July at Spin 

Marclunont Comnmnity Centre 
Marchmont Street 
London WCl 

(nearest tuibe Russell Square) 

Red Rambles 

in Derbyshire 

A programme of free guided walks in 
the White Peak for Greens, 
Socialists, Libertarians and 
Anarchists. 

— Summer 1994 — 

Sunday 3fd July: Circular walk 
around Blackbfook Reservoir near 
junclion 23 on Ml. Meet at roadside 
near Mount Bernard Abbey at 11 am 
for 11.15 start. Walk guide Mick 
Hamitton* Length 5 miles approx. 

Telephone for further details 
0773^27513 
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Back Issues stili available: 

24 - Science (1) 

Spain / Emma Goldman 
Crime 
Feminism 

Kropotkin's 150th Anniversary 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
17 - Use of Land 
16 - Education (2) 

15 - Health 
14 - Voting 

13 - Anarchism in Eastern Europe 
12 - Communication 
11 - Class 

10 - Libertarian Education 
9 - Bakunin and Nationalism 
Revolution 
Emma Goldman 
Tradition and Revolution 
Spies for Peace 
4 - Computers and Anarchism 
3 - Surrealism (part 2) 

2 - Surrealism (part 1) 

1 - History of Freedom Press 
£3.00 each (post-free anyuhcre) 


Anarcho^ndicalist 

InitiatiYe 

Ctinference to take place 

7th ^ 20th July 1994 

Prague - Czech Republic 

Further details from Freedom l-^ress: 
International Section 


Greenham Women's 
Peace Camp 

to commemorate 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki Days 
Saturday 6th & Sunday 7th 
August 
workshops on: 

• History of the camp 

• Future of Greenham Women 

• T rident nuclear warhead product ion 
at AWE Aldermaston 

• Warhead transportation (convoys) 

• Non-violent direct action days 

Where we are: 

Outside the main gate of Greenham 
Common ex-Air Base, on A339 road 
to Basingstoke, three miles south of 
Newbury using A34. 

For further information contact: 
Yellow Gate Women's Peace Camp 
Greenham Common, Newbury 
Berkshire RG14 7AS 
Telephone 0374 136728 between 
8-9.30pm {mobile phone). 
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Other bundle siies oa 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

To Freedom Press In Angel Altey^ 84b W hiteebapd HigbWrt 
London El 7QX 

□ I am a subscriber, please reoew my sub to Freedom for issiri 

□ Please renew my joint sinscription to Freedom and The Ra)im 

D Make my sub to Freedom into a joint sub starting with mjmbcrliofBfi- 

n 1 am not yet a subscriber* please enter roy sii? to Freedom for ^ 

and The Raven for issues Starting with number 25 

CH I would like the folfowing back numbers of The Ro'^en oL B per isiyi 
..(numbers I to 24 aic available) 

CU i enclcjse a donation to Freedom Fortnightly Fitting / Freedom 
Raven Dehdt Fund (delete as appkeabk) 
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